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EDITOR’S PREFACE 



The mir-atu 1 -rarus, or ^Bricle^s Mirror/ was written by its 
author, as we are informed by him in the preface, for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of his own daughters. The main object of 
this edition of it is to furnish a suitable textbook in Hindustani 
for English ladies who desire to study that language. It is a work 
which is peculiarly fitted for such a purpose, since it deals with 
subjects in which ladies are naturally interested, and is written in 
the unpretentious but refined language of home life, with great 
sincerity, and not by any means without humour. Although the 
first, it is still the most popular work of its kind that has been 
published in Upper India; arid the date of its publication will 
always mark an epoch in the history of Hindustani literature. 

In ada]:>ting it for the use of English ladies, it was necessary to 
transliterate the text into the Eoman character. I have adopted 
the system of transliteration which was invented by Sir William 
Jones and has been popularized by Sir William Hunter; but witli 
two modifications, which I trust no one will hastily condemn 
without reading my remarks on the difference between European 
and Oriental notions of phonology in the note which follows this 
preface. 

There is another feature in the text Avhicli requires a word ot 
explanation. In Hindustani, as in English, verbs are conjugated, 
and nouns are declined, with the aid of particles, and many a 
phrase does duty for a single word ; e. g. ' karta liai ’ (is doing) 
may be translated by the single word ‘does,' and, supposing that 
‘ does ' denotes hahitual action, its equivalent in Hindustani would 
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be 'kiya kartS hai/ In the same way ‘-us ka' (of him — her — or it) 
may be rendered by the single word ‘his' (lier or its) and ‘bi 1 fe^l 
(in the act) by the single word ‘now/ I have endeavoured to 
facilitate the reading of the text by so grouping the words within 
the space of each line, that those which only form component parts 
of such phrases may be readily distinguished by their position 
from those which stand by themselves. But in cases where a 
particle applies to a phrase or combination of phrases too long to 
be treated as a single group I have detached it from the last 
word of the combination, lest it should be thought to apply to it 
alone ; e.g. in the first paragraph of the Preface (page i, line 3) 
the ‘ ki ’ after ‘ ni-maton ' is detached from it, because it refers not 
to ‘ni-rmaton’ only, but to the whole expression beginning with 
‘ bandanawaziyon/ 

The translations of the author s Preface and Introduction are 
not intended to be literal ; — the difference in the grammar of the 
two languages is so great that a literal translation would be 
impossible. Nor are they guaranteed to be rigidly accurate ; — it 
should be the aim of the student to discover whether they are 
sufficiently accurate to convey a true impression of the original. 
But^ with the aid of the vocabulary and notes, I trust that they 
will enable students to thoroughly master these portions of the 
work (which are naturally more difficult and less interesting than 
the story) before proceeding further. Whatever labour is bestowed 
by the student upon the Preface and Introduction will be repaid 
if it enables the story to be read with ease and enjoyment; and 
although the notes on these earlier portions of tlie work may at 
first seem unnecessarily diffuse, yet, if the text be read in the light 
of them — not once, but until both the meaning and the methods of 
exjrression of the author are understood — the reader will, I believe, 
have made sufficient progress in the language to be able to read 
the story itself with no other aid than the vocabulary. 

In the present state of opinion, one can liardly cherish the hope 
that the study of Hindustani will ever be placed on the same level 
in England with the study of modern European languages, although 
for every Englishwoman who passes six months of her life on the 
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Continent there are probably two who spend as many years in 
Upper India, The fact is barely recognized as yet that there is 
such a language as Hindustani, with a literature worth studying 
for its own sake. The ignorance which prevails on this matter is 
not altogether due to indifference, but is largely attributable to 
a circumstance which, so far as I know, is without parallel in the 
literary history of any nation. For the last three centuries or 
more, there have existed side by side, in Upper India, two entirely 
different systems for ivriting a language which when spoken is 
essentially one. The old inhabitants clung to the indigenous 
method of writing in the syllabic characters called Nagari, which 
are the same as those used for writing Sanskrit. The descendants 
of the Muslim invaders introduced and continued to use the Persian 
script, which had been adapted to the requirements of that language 
from the Arabic alphabet. It should also be stated that each 
section of the community preserved its traditional metres and rules 
for the composition of poetry ; and until a comparatively late date 
the need for i)rose composition was not felt. The productions of the 
two schools of poetry, when they are recited, do not differ from 
each other to a much greater extent than the ‘ Vision of Piers the 
Plowman’ differs from the ^Canterbury Tales but as soon as they 
are committed to writing they assume disguises w'hich obliterate 
all points of resemblance. It was no extraordinary ei ror on the 
part of the Europeans who first endeavoured to encourage the study 
of the vernaculax*, when they supposed that there wei'e really two 
languages in Hindustan, and assigned to them respectively the 
names of Hindee and Oordoo ; although the former of these terms 
bears exactly the same relation to ^ Hindustani ’ as ‘ Saxon ’ does 
to ' English,’ and the latter means simply ‘ the vulgar tongue.’ ^ 
But that a mere blunder committed by foreigners, with the best 
intentions, a hundred years ago, should have had a lasting and 
most pernicious effect upon the litei’ature, and even the social life, 

1 The two terms can be used interchangeably. For instance, when the 
celebrated ‘ letters of GhSlib* were collected and published by his admirers, 
the book was issued under the title ‘ -urdu -e mu-raUa/ which means ‘ high- 
class Urdu,^ but in those very letters, when Ghalib speaks of his own com- 
positions other than Persian, he almost invariably calls them hindi. 



